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I Introduction 



A s a society we are becoming increasingly concerned with the far reach- 
ing consequences of childhood agg r ession and youth violence. There is 
an expanding awareness that early childhood aggression can have a nega- 
tive impact on the development of an individual. Research in this area clearly 
links social adjustment and later life difficulties, especially that of adult violent 
behaviour. Preventing violence must begin early in children's development 
when they are learning how to deal with the conflicts in their lives. 

The American Psychological Association Commission on Violence and Youth 
( 1993) delivered a clear message of hope regarding youth violence; as a concerned 
society we can reduce and prevent the involvement of children and youth in violent 
behaviour as it is “not random, uncontrollable, or inevitable." It goes on to say that 
“violence is learned, and it can be unlearned" (p. 5). The commission charged the 
stakeholders of society to continue to research, develop, implement and evaluate 
intervention programs that will address the issue of violence and youth. 

In order to plan effective programs, educators must first understand that vio- 
lence is a complex, multifaceted problem that has no quick nor easy solutions. To 
effectively deal with the problems one soon recognizes the need for multi-discipli- 
nary action; for example researchers, public health officials, government, law en- 
forcement authorities, educators and parents need to work together across the many 
levels of society (e.g. social, individual, biological). When dealing with the preven- 
tion and elimination of violence there are many points at which intervention can be 
planned and implemented. Teachers and counsellors have the opportunity to take a 
preventative approach to addressing the issue of youth violence. Because most chil- 
dren attend school we have a built-in opportunity to influence their attitudes and 
behaviours regarding violence. Drawing on the research, knowledge, expertise and 
experience of professionals in other disciplines we can systematically plan, imple- 
ment and evaluate violence prevention programs that target children’s beliefs and 
behaviours about violence. 

Teachers and counsellors need to educate themselves about the roots of vio- 
lence; we need to understand how the cycle of violence is perpetuated and why par- 
ticular violence prevention strategies that we employ in the classroom are chosen. A 
working knowledge of the many risk factors involved allows \iolence intervention 
strategies to be planned and implemented in meaningful and purposeful ways. In 
Chapter II we w ill provide a brief review of the literature that will offer a definition 
of interpersonal violence and will discuss individual. social and environmental fac- 
tors that may influence a person’s violence potential. This chapter will also present 
theories that are useful in conceptualizing the issues ol behaviour and change, present 
promising components ol intervention programs and end with the implications of 
these research findings on the design of a \ lolcnce prevention program for the schools. 
Chapter 111 will describe the class discussion technique which is utilized extensively 
throughout this program Chapter IV will present an overview of the themes in the 
book along with suggestions tor session plan implementation. Chapter V will dis- 
cuss the results of our piogutm evaluation and Chapter VI will include all ol the 
session plans as well as suggested in- session and follow-up activities. 
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Our task was to design a violence prevention program that could be used by 
teachers and counsellors with students from kindergarten to grade twelve. This book 
focuses on using a class discussion approach that helps students to proactively exam- 
ine and deal with the many faces of violence that they encounter. 

We are not presenting any quick-fix solutions. There are none. Rather we are 
offering the opportunity to use the materials within this book for working with stu- 
dents to challenge beliefs that violence is a normal way to express anger, exert con- 
trol and solve problems. As an educator, and because school is the one common 
environment that is experienced by almost all children, you are in a unique position 
to influence children's beliefs, attitudes and behaviours in a positive way. 




II Violence and Violence Prevention: 
A Review of the Literature 



T his chapter contains a definition of violence, a developmental perspec- 
tive on how people become violent and a description of the many factors 
that may influence the development of aggressive and violent behaviour. As 
well, it highlights pertinent theories, describes interventions and then sum- 
marizes the research findings which underlie and support our group discussion ap- 
proach to violence prevention. 

Definition of Violence 

The National Research Council defines interpersonal violence as '‘behaviour by 
persons against persons that intentionally threatens, attempts, or actually inflicts physi- 
cal harm" (Reiss & Roth, 1993, p. 35). The behaviours that are described in this 
definition are also found in definitions of aggression and most of what is understood 
about violence comes from research done on aggression (Reiss & Roth, 1 993). It has 
been shown that in many instances childhood aggression can be linked to future 
violent behaviour. Aggression shows substantial stability over time (Olweus, 1984). 
Children who are aggressive tend to grow up to be violent adolescents and violent 
adults. Children at around age eight who show aggressive behaviour are more likely 
than their peers to demonstrate delinquent, criminal or violent behaviour in adoles- 
cence and adulthood (Olweus, 1979; Farrington, 1989, 1991 ). Farrington ( 1991 ) found 
that boys who were rated by teachers as being aggressive at ages 8-10 and 12-14 
tended to report more convictions for violence and violent behaviour as adults. The 
differences that separate aggressive children who grow up to commit violent behav- 
iours from those who do not are not well known. What is known is that the greatest 
predictor of future violent behaviour is a previous history of violence. It is, therefore, 
imperative for educators to plan and implement programs that focus on decreasing 
aggressive behaviour in children and youth. 

A Developmental Perspective 

Violence is a complex multidimensional behaviour. There is no one factor oper- 
ating in isolation that can predict exactly which individuals will become violent. It is 
the interaction of many factors that influences the development and stability of ag- 
gressive and violent behaviour patterns. For a person to commit a violent act there 
needs to be an interface between a person's violence potential and the immediate 
social environment in which they find themselves (Reiss & Roth, 1993). 

To understand u child's potential for violent behaviour it is important to take 
into account the many individual and social factors that may interact within a child’s 
environment to influence his/her potential for violence. Research done in this area 
suggests that individual factors, 'dose interpersonal relations, (c.g.. with family and 
friends), proximal social contexts (e.g.. school and neighbourhood) and societal 
macmsysiems all need to be considered (Tolan & Guerra, 1994). It is difficult to 
separate out the specific roles that various factors may play. It is. however, useful to 
recognize these many influences when planning intervention strategies. 
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Influencing Factors 

The following section provides a brief overview of many of the factors that may 
influence violent behaviour. For a more detai' imination of the literature the 
reader is directed to two comprehensive sources mat provide an in-depth review of 
the violence literature. The first one. Understanding ami Preventing Violence (Reiss 
k Roth. 1 993 ) comes from the National Research Council, and the second one: Reason 
to Hope: A vsychosocud perspective on violence <£ youth (Eron et aL 1994) arises 
out o* the American Psychological Association's Commission on Violence and Youth. 
Both sources were used extensively to create this overview. 

Biological Factors 

ihere are biological factors that may interact w ith social factors to increase the 
risk of -i child developing aggressive and violent behaviour. These include both 
inherited and acquired biological factors Inherited biological factors include tem- 
perament, activity levels and hounonal levels. Acquired biological factors include: 
pregnancy and birth complications such as birth trauma, low birth weight and other 
prenatal compih vons, head injuries, and exposure to lead and other toxins. 

Temperament 

tally temperament may be a factor in the development of a child's potential for 
future violence. Information that supports the relationship between temperament 
and aggiession is reported in the National Research Council's (Reiss & Roth, 1993) 
report. Chdurcn who exhibit a fearless, uninhibited temperament or a difficult tem- 
perament (those that are difficult to comfort a.s infants and who display temper tan- 
trums during childhood) are at risk for future violent behaviour. It is possible that a 
fearless temperament may interact with a difficult temperament and other factors to 
increase the likelihood oflater aggressive and violent behaviour (Reiss & Roth, 1993; 
American Psychological Association Commission on Violence and Youth. 1993). 

Gender 

The gender of a child may play a role in an individual's potential towards violent 
behaviour. The literature suggests that the development of violent potential may be 
different for men and women. It is important to point out that the research on gender 
differences regarding the development of aggression is limited because the majority 
of studies that examine childhood aggression have been carried out on boys, the 
assumption in the past being that aggression is primarily a male characteristic. Women 
commit very lew violent crimes in comparison to their male counterparts. Very little 
research has been done regarding women who commit violent crimes. It is not clear 
Whether the differences in aggressive behaviour between boys and girls is related to 
biological gender differences or to the sex role socialization regarding appropriate 
behaviour. To understand gender differences in aggression, both biological differ- 
ences and psychosocial factors need to be consideied. 



Intelligence Quotient (IQ) 

lam IQ scores mas interact with other factors to influence a child's potential for 
violence, lhiesmunn and Fron t I9K4 i suggest that IQ may not be an independent 
variable in the prediction of aggression In their research they found that IQ was no 
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longer a significant predictor of aggression at age 30 when the effects of aggression 
at age 8 were removed. They propose that low IQ in early childhood contributes to 
the adoption of aggressive behaviour and that once this aggressive behaviour pattern 
is well established IQ is not a factor in the development of further adult violent be- 
haviour. It is possible that aggressive behaviour contributes to academic failure 
(Htiesmunn, Eron & Yarmel, 1987) which in turn contributes to later delinquency 
(Patterson. DcBaryshe & Ramsey, 1989). 

Emotional and Cognitive Development 

Research indicates that a person with poor impulse or emotional control will 
only be at risk for violence if their preferred learned responses to situations are vio- 
lent m nature (American Psychological Association Commission on Violence and 
Youth, 1993). 

A child with attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) may have cogni- 
tive deficits that contribute to the development of violent behaviour (Pepler & Slaby, 
1994). Research indicates that children with ADHD may experience difficulties not 
only in academic areas but also in their ability to learn prosociai skills and moral 
concepts (Loeber, 1990). It appears that when ADHD co-exists with conduct prob- 
lems in the early years of a child's life the risk of developing later delinquent behav- 
iour increases (Farrington, Loeber & Van Kammen, 1990). 

Hyperactivity, impulsivity and attention problems feature prominently in the 
childhood profiles of violent adult offenders (Farrington. 1989. 1991 ). As children 
they tend to be restless, lack concentration and engage in daring and risk taking 
behaviours (Farrington, 1991 ). 

Family Factors 

There are a number of “family characteristics and a breakdown of family proc- 
esses ant. relationships that contribute to the development of antisocial behaviours, 
including violence" (Amcticun Psychological Association on Violence and Youth. 
199 v p |8). A lack of parental supervision (Loeber & Stouthamei -Loeber. 1986), 
parental rejection and parent-child involvement have been identified as powerful 
pretlictoi s of delinquency ( Fron. Walder & Lefkow it/. 1971; Farrington. 1991; Loeber 
& Stouthamer-Loeber. 1986; Olvvciis, 1980). The socioeconomic status of the fam- 
ily. the criminal history' or antisocial personality of a parent, inconsistent parenting, 
harsh physical discipline and parental rejection also seem to influence a child’s dis- 
position towards aggression (American Psychological Association Commission on 
Violence and Youth. 1993). 

When parents passively or actively support their children's aggressive behav- 
iour they fail to teach their children nonviolent, prosocial ways of solving interper- 
sonal problems. Patterson ( 1982) found that families of aggressive children support 
the use of aversive and aggressive behaviours in their children. They unintentionally 
reinforce aggressive behaviour and fail to reinforce prosocial behaviour, thereby re- 
inforcing a pal tern of negative interaction. It has also been suggested that u. ilf lrcn 
are not simply victims in this process hut may also be the instigator of the aggr.s.'.ivc 
inlciai turns (('amis. Cairns. Ncckcrman. (iesi ( mriepy. 1988, Hall 6c Cairns, 1984. 
Patterson. 1982). 
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When parents chouse to use harsh physical punishment as the preferred way of 
disciplining their children it produces obedience in children in the short term. How- 
ever, it also reinforces aggression and violent behaviour emerges as the behaviour of 
choice in children, adolescents and adults both inside and outside of the family (Straus. 

I 99 1 » thus perpetuating the cycle of violence through aggressive and violent model- 
1‘ .g. Dodge. Bates and Pettit ( 1991 ) found that harsh physical punishment in early 
childhood has shown to be related to children's aggression towards their peers, more 
so than any co-existing family ecological factors, child health or temperament. They 
argue that harsh parental punishment negatively impacts on the way in which chil- 
dren learn to think and solve problems and that this leads to the development of 
aggressive behaviour patterns. 

School Factors 

Young children who are aggressive and disruptive in the classroom are at risk 
for academic failure, poor peer relations and later antisocial behaviour. It appears 
that the aggressive behaviour that children learn within their family and their com- 
munity interferes with learning and with developing positive social relationships at 
school. Academic failure and poor peer relations contribute to later antisocial behav- 
iour (American Psychological Association Commission on Violence and Youth. 1993). 

Literature that focuses on childhood aggressive behaviour anu peer interaction 
provides some interesting findings. Coie, Underwood and Loehman ( 1991 ) suggest 
that aggressiveness is the single most important reason for a child to be rejected and 
that the percentage of rejected children who are highly aggressive ranges between 
309r to 409L There is strong ev idence for the link between aggression and rejection 
(Coie, Dodge & Kupersmidt, 1990: Hucsmann & Lron. 1986). however, it is not 
clear whether being rejected by peers causes aggressive behaviour or whether ag- 
gressive behaviour causes social rejection or both. If aggression causes peer rejec- 
tion then intervention strategies should focus on decreasing the aggressive behaviour 
of the child. If it is rejection by peers that causes aggression then interventions must 
target improving children’s social relations to decrease aggressive behaviour. 

Bullying and victimization among school children is a common phenomena. 
Research findings show that most bullies are boys that young children are the most 
hkelv victims, that parents and teachers are often unaware of a problem and that the 
perception of children is that teachers do not intervene (MaeDougall, 1993). Re- 
search suggests that bulbing can be considered part of a more general antisocial and 
rule-breaking behaviour pattern. Piedictions that school children w ho are aggressive 
and bully others are at a high risk lor later problem behaviours such as criminality 
and alcohol abuse have been supported (Olweus. 1991 ). 

Olvveus ( 1991 ) has identified 4 factors that vv e particularly important in the 
development of bullying behaviours: (a) negative emotional attitude of primary 
earctaker(s) in early years, characterized by lack of warmth and involvement, (b) 
permissiveness for aggressive behaviour by the child, w here the caretaker is permis- 
sive and sets no clear boundaries regarding aggressive behaviour, icj power-asser- 
tive child-rearing methods i.e.. physical punishment and violent emotional outbursts, 
(d) temperament of the child, active and hot-headed temperament being more likely 
to develop aggressive behaviour pul terns. 
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In reviewing the literature regarding the causes of bullying and victimization 
among children Zeigler and Rosenstein-Manner ( 1991) found that there are many 
school and family factors that influence bully i :g. School factors identified that en- 
couraged bullying were: low supervision during recess, lack of response by students 
not participating in the bullying, no clear rules regarding aggression, low principal 
involvement, poor communication between teaching staff and principal and the ab- 
sence of student and teacher involvement in decision making. Family factors in- 
cluded: lack of parental warmth and involvement, absence of limit setting around 
aggressive behaviour, inconsistent and harsh punishment and the child’s personality. 

It has been suggested that the school setting itself may foster aggressive and 
violent behaviour. The National Research Council report (Reiss & Roth, 1993) sug- 
gests four characteristics that may contribute to violence: * k (a) relatively high num- 
bers of individuals occupy a limited amount of space, (b) the capacity to avoid con- 
frontations is somewhat reduced, (c) the imposition of behavioural routines and con- 
formity may contribute to feelings of anger, resentment, and rejection, and (d) poor 
design features may facilitate the commission of violent acts” (p. 370). 

Social and Cultural Factors 

It is believed that social and cultural factors in early childhood have an influence 
on a person’s lifelong attitudes, beliefs and behaviours towards violence because 
behaviour patterns learned early in life form the basis for violent behaviour later in 
life (Pc pier & Slaby, 1994). 

At the societal level our attitudes regarding violence are often ambivalent. Chil- 
dren receive mixed messages about what is appropriate behaviour and what is not. 
Prejudice and discrimination against certain populations w ithin our society puis those 
individuals at increased risk for violence. 

Poverty and socioeconomic inequality contribute to the propensity of violence. 
It is not surprising that violence is most prevalent amongst the poor as they know that 
they lack the basic necessities of life and the opportunities to improve their circum- 
stances. Unemployment and poverty undermine family stability. The instability of 
low socioeconomic neighbourhoods also interacts with poverty to increase the po- 
tential for violence (American Psychological Association on Violence and Youth, 
1993) 

Research in the area of media violence strongly supports the notion that the 
potential for violence can be socially learned and transmitted (Eron & Slaby, 1994). 
There is consensus amongst most researchers that exposure to media violence pro- 
motes aggressive attitudes and behaviours in children (Heath. Bresolin & Rinaldi, 
1989; Huesmann & Eron. 1986) on a short term and long term basis (Reiss & Roth. 
1993). For a child who is already showing aggressive behaviours, being exposed to 
media violence may reinforce the aggressive behaviour (American Psychological 
Association Commission on Violence and Youth. 1993). Prolonged viewing can 
lead to the fear of victimization, emotional desensiti/ation and hehavioural apathy as 
well as increasing a person's desire to hevome involved with violence (American 
Psychological Association Commission on Violence and Youth. 1993) The media 
.’xaccrbatcs the violence experienced by women and ethnic minorities by casting 
women in victim roles and minorities in aggressive and violent roles. Sexual alti- 
tudes about rape and violence towards women and the concept of reality of how 
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Gangs are a place where youth can meet their psychosocial needs of belonging. 






connection and self-definition (American Psychological Association Commission 
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acquisition of resources and family and community tradition (Goldstein & Soriano. 
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needs. Motivation for participating in mob violence might include frustration, hos- 
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are motivated partly by self-interest and partly in response to perceived injustice; 
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feelings of connection and unity w ith others: a sense of identity; feelings of control. 
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desire foi personal gain (Staub & Rosenthal, 1994). 
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al'icct an individual's potential lor violence (Reis' & Roth, 1993). 

Marly maturation is often thought to he an advantage to hoys and a disadvantage 
to girls (Reiss & Roth. 1993). Magnusson. Stuttin and Alien ( 1986) found that girls 
with earlier menarche committed more antisocial acts than their slower developing 
peers as a result of ha\ mg older friends. 

Olweus (1987) has found that for hoys there is a relationship between the in- 
crease ol testosterone during puberty and an increased propensity towards aggres- 
sive behaviour, li has been suggested that the hormonal levels are probably related 
to the frequency or intensity of aggiession rather than the cause of aggressive behav- 
iour because this usually begins in childhood (Reiss & Roth. 1993), 

Protective Factors 

Protective factors interact with risk factors at individual, social and environmen- 
tal levels to determine a person's potential for violence. Two types of protective 
factors have been defined. The first type of protective factor is considered to b 1 at 
the opposite end of the continuum of a risk factor and the second type of protective 
factor is thought to interact with a risk factor to minimize the effect of a risk factor 
(Farrington. Gallagher, Morley. Leger & West. 1988). 

Research has been done with regards to factors that protect children who are at 
risk for offending and who do not become offenders. Rutter and Oilier ( 1983) sug- 
gest that certain life transitions such as changes in peer groups, leav ing school to be 
employed, moving away and marriage may be important factors related to decreas- 
ing delinquency and crime. It has been suggested that shyness, nervousness and 
social isolation inhibit aggressive behaviour in non-aggressive boys (Farrington 
et al., 1988). Other researchers, however, have found that a child who is 
aggressive and shy is more likely to be involved in later antisocial behaviour 
such as substance abuse (Kellam. Brown. Rubin & Hnsininger. 1983) than an 
aggressive child who is not shy. 

Werner and Smith ( 1992) in their longitudinal study identified a number of indi- 
vidual characteristics and sources of support that act as protective factors that insu- 
late against violence. These include: having a temperament that elicits positive 
social responses from others, problem-solving skills, high self-esteem, inter- 
nal locus of control, competent caregivers and caring adults besides parents, 
household rules and structure during adolescence and "second chance” op- 
portunities at life transition points. 

Young children who arc exposed to cultural influences may build a positive 
ethnic identity and sen: e uf belonging to a group where shared traditions and values 
may help to buffer the child against social risk factors that influence violent behav- 
iour! American Psychological Association Commission on Violence and Youth 1993: 
Lrun et al., 1994). Fne negative effects of media violence can be mediated through 
regulation and education (American Psychological Association Commission on Vio- 
lence and Youth. 1993: Mron. el al.. 1994) 



\ ictims of \ iolence 

the Icar ol violence threatens all children and youth. Children can often 
be the unintended victims of \ iolence because of the environment in which 
they live It is important to realize that interpersonal violence, which occurs 
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most frequently and most violently, is between people who are somehow 
connected with each other. The relationship between the victim and the per* 
petrator is often a complicated and difficult issue. 

There are vulnerable populations within our society who are at risk for 
being the victims of violence. These populations include children and youth 
of ethnic minorities, girls and young women, gays and lesbians and disabled 
children and adolescents. 

For most ethnic minority youth, unless it is hate crime related, their ethnicity is 
no? a risk factor involved in developing a potential for violence, rather it is the socio- 
cultural context in which they live f hat puts them at risk (American Psychological 
Association Commission on Violence and Youth, 1993). 

Both boys and girls are victims of homicide and child physical and sexual abuse; 
however, girls and young women are especially at risk for childhood sexua 1 abuse 
and dating violence (Sorenson &. Bowie, 1994). The consequences of sexual vio- 
lence can have both short term and long lasting effects on the individual (American 
Psychological Association Commission on Violence and Youth, 1993). 

Youth who are gay and lesbian arc at risk for being victims of violence. At the 
interpersonal level when they reveal their sexual identities they expose themselves to 
being vandalized, harassed, threatened, assaulted and murdered. At the individual 
level they are at greater risk of self inflicted violence (suicide) as they struggle with 
re\ealing their sexual orientation (D'Augelli & Dark, 1994). 

Children with physical or mental disabilities are at risk for physical and sexual 
violence (Levey Sc Lagos, 1994). The very nature of their disabilities make them 
vulnerable as they are dependent on their caretakers for their life and this makes them 
reluctant to report abuse. They may be unable to defend themselves or to cry out for 
help, they may not he able to understand the difference between inappropriate and 
appropriate interaction and they are less likely to be believed when they do report 
abuse. Other factors associated with the mistreatment of disabled children relate to 
parents such as single-parent status, fewer years of education, chronic unemploy- 
ment, low socioeconomic status, psychopathology, poor parenting skills and poor 
social interactive skills (Levey & Lagos, 1994). 

It is clear that there are many factors that interact to place a child at risk for 
aggressive and violent behav iour. It is also clear that many of these factors can he 
acted upon to reduce the risk level for developing a violent personality. Within the 
education realm it is important for teachers to take a proactive and preventative ap- 
proach to help protect children and youth from the risk of developing aggressive and 
v lolent behaviour . 



Theories 

Over time many theories which describe and explain aggression and vio- 
lence ha\o evnl\ cd. Lully instinct and drive theories have been helpful in 
developing the concepts of aggressive behaviour. More recent theories such 
a s the social learning theory, social-cognitive theories and other develop- 
mental theories that look at long-term continuity and change regarding ag- 
gressi* e and violent behaviour have provided information about the acquisi- 
tion. development and maintenance of aggressive behaviour, as well as how 
to control aggicssion tPepler & Slaby, 1994). A comprehensive review of 
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aggression related theories can be found elsewhere (Reiss & Roth, 1993: 
I iron et al., 1994). 

Two key theoretical areas that are helpful both in understanding how the 
potential for aggression and violence develops in a person and how interven- 
tions should be planned and implemented are social learning theory and 
social-cognitive theories. Both social learning and soeiaheogniti\e theories have 
made important contributions to understanding how interpersonal violence can be 
reduced or prevented. These theories should be seen as complimentary and viewed 
within the developmental framework already presented. 

Social Learning Theory 

Social learning theor , suggests that aggressive and violent behaviours are learned 
and sustained through environmental experiences and that aggressive behaviour can 
be learned responses to frustration or learned ways of achieving goals (Bandura, 
1973). According to social learning theory, aggression can be learned vicariously by 
observing aggressive behaviour being modelled; through direct experience where 
the individual has received positive or negative reinforcement lor aggression; and 
through an individual's own cognitive processes that guide and regulate behaviour 
(Bandura & Walters. 1959; Bandura. 1973, 1983). 



Social - Cogn iti ve Th eories 

There is no one integrated social-cognitive theory, rather there are a number of 
models that share a common set of principles (Fepler & Slaby, 1994). Pepler and 
Slaby ( 1994) in rev iewing these models found that they focus on the many ways that 
cognitive factors are related to aggression. These "cognitive factors are hypothesized 
to (a) he acquired through learning and development; (b) contribute to an individu- 
al's own proactive exposure to and interpretation of social experiences that foster 
aggression; (e) mediate an individual's aggressive response to particular soda* expe- 
riences; (d) account for individual continuities and consistencies in patterns of ag- 
gression. victimization and bystander support for v iolence: and (e) be amenable to 
change in ways that prevent or reduce aggression" (Pepler & Slaby. 1994, p. 31 ). 

A cognitive-script model developed by Huesmann and Eron (1989) suggests 
that aggressive behaviour is controlled by “scripts" that are learned in early child- 
hood. These scripts act as behavioural guides tor the individual regarding what is 
about to happen, how the person will react and what the outcome will be. According 
to this model a child who repeatedly behaves in an aggressive manner is consistently 
retrieving and using aggressive scripts. These scripts remain stable over time be- 
cause the indiv idual repeatedly rehearses them through fantasizing, observing or be- 
having (Huesmann and Eton. 1989). Interventions proposed by this model target 
children' s scripts and beliefs about aggression. It is also thought that a child's cogni- 
tive processes are influenced by his/her parent's cognitive processes. For example, 
parents who view the world as hostile and threatening may reinforce their child's 
world view that the world is a hostile place (Huesmann and Eron. 1989). 

Dodge and Crick (1994) present a reformulated Social Information- 
Processing Model that examines the different cognitive tasks that might be 
involved when a child is involved in a social interaction. This model proposes 
that children come to a social situation with a set of biologically determined 
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capabilities and a database 01 memories of past experiences; that they re- 
ceive as input an array of cues; and that their response behaviour is a func- 
tion of processing those cues (Crick and Dodge, 1994). The steps involved in 
the model include: *'(l) encoding of external and internal cues, (2) interpreta- 
tion and mental representation of those cues, (3) clarification or selection of a 
goal, (4) response access or construction, (5) response decision, and (6) 
behavioural enactment" (Crick and Dodge, 1994, p. 76). Research regarding 
the social information processing mechanisms in children's social adjustment 
demonstrates that cognitive deficiencies or biases in any one of the process- 
ing steps will result in aggressive behaviour. Interventions that are directed 
at increasing children's social information processing capabilities decrease 
the chances that children will act out aggressively. 

Dodge ( 1991 ) has described a difference between children who use proactive 
and reactive aggression. Some children are proactively aggressive, they bother oth- 
ers and use their agg essive behaviour to meet their desired goals. Children who arc 
reactiveiy aggressive are bothered by others and react to them in angry, volatile ways. 

Children who react aggressively are considered by their peers to he bothersome 
and aggressive. Children who are proactively aggressive are not only considered to 
be bothersome and disruptive but are also viewed as having a better sense of humour 
and more leadership qualities than their reactive counterparts (Dodge and Coie, 1987). 
Different intervention strategies need to be considered for responding to proactive 
and reactive aggression (Dodge, 1991 ). 



Intervention 

With youth v iolence being such a prominent societal concern, a large number of 
intervention program? have been developed and implemented at many different lev- 
els. The diversity and goals of intervention programs vary widely from individual to 
family to community based el forts and from prevention to treatment. 

It is helpful to use a public health model of primary, secondary and tertiary (treat- 
ment) prevention to identify and calegori/e the many levels and points at which in- 
tervention programs have been implemented with individuals. Primary prevention 
focuses on the general population and the promotion of prosocial competence; sec- 
ondary prevention targets individuals that are already exhibiting aggressive behav- 
iour or other risk factors related to aggressive behaviour, with the purpose of stop- 
ping the further development of aggressive and violent behaviour; and tertiary pre- 
ention (treatment) deals with the most seriously troubled youth, often those who are 
under psychiatric care, involved in day treatment or arc incarcerated (Guerra, Tolan 
& Hammond. 1994). 

There has been a proliferation of violence intervention programs in schools and 
other insiiiuiional settings (Burnaby School District 41, 1992; MacDougail, 
] 993 ;W’i I son -Brewer, Cohen, O’Donnell & Goodman. 1991 ). However, a review of 
the literature in the field shows that many programs have been developed and imple- 
mented without attention being paid to empirical evaluation (Tolan Guerra, 1994: 
Wilson-Brcwer el al.. 1991) Tam (1988) reviewed school-based mediation pro- 
grams where she noted that quantitative evidence was limited, however, qualitative 
and anecdotal evidence generally reported positive results. Programs were reportal 
to have a positive effect on student attitudes toward conflict and student mediators* 
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most feasible place for intervening with children and youth (Guerra et ai.. 
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1994) as regular mandatory attendance at school allows for effective and 






comprehensive program implementation. 
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School-based prevention programs have shown to be effective with the 
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general student population i.e., those children and youth who are not display- 
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Violence prevention within the school setting can work in two ways. First, it 
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skills, so that violent behaviour is not learned. Second, educators can help students 
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who already exhibit aggressive and violent behaviour to unlearn and replace their 
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inappropriate responses with positive, prosociai attitudes and behaviour (Kazdin, 
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iour as perpetrators, victims or bystanders of violence. 
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Programs that promote social and cognitive skills have been shown to have the 






greatest impact on attitudes and behaviours (Tolan & Guerra, 1994; Guerra et al.. 
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1994; Kazdin, 1987, 1994; Kazdin, Esveldt-Dawson, French & Unis, 1987; Kendall, 
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1991; Pepler & Rubin, 1991). Although single-focused programs have met with 
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some success the most promising interventions are multidimensional in nature (Reiss 




& Roth, 1993; Tolan & Guerra, 1994). These programs focus on social perspective- 
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taking, alternative solution generation, self-esteem enhancement, peer negotiation 
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skills, problem-solving skills training and anger management (American Psycho- 
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Spivack, 1988; Spivack, Platt & Shure, 1976) have also identified a nu.nber of other 






intespersonal cognitive problem-solving skills (ICPS) that are related to social be- 
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means-ends thinking, social-causal thinking, sensitivity to problems and dynamic 
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Aggressive children and youth have been found to define their interpersonal 
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facts before acting, generate minimal problem-solving alternatives and anticipate ^ 
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few negative consequences for their aggressi\e behaviour. They choose aggressive 
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effective and socially acceptable (Guerra & Slaby. ! 989; Slaby & Guerra. 1988). 
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skills, focusing on the negative consequences of violence, teaching how to negotiate 
non-violent solutions to conflict and recognizing the escalating process of conflict 
and what to do if things cannot be resolved. 

Positive support for mixed peer group intervention comes from the work of 
Feldman (1992; Feldman, Caplinger & Wodarski, 1983). While evaliating the "St. 
Louis Experiment” it was found that antisocial behavior decreased in inte- 
grated groups but not in the delinquent-only groups. The behavior change 
was attributed to the influence of beliefs and behaviours of other group mem- 
bers. The implications are that groups norms can affect individual risk, that 
the antisocial behaviour of at-risk youth can be decreased in structured groups 
where they are mixed with prosocial peers. 

Social problem-solving programs where youth arc trained to follow spe- 
cific steps to solve interpersonal problems have been found to be effective. 
In a study by Kazdin, Bass, Siegel and Thomas (1989) where youth under the 
age of 14 had been referred to a diagnostic treatment centre for antisocial 
behavior and were then randomly assigned to one of three intervention treat- 
ments; individual problem-solving skills training (PSST), individur 1 problem- 
solving skills training plus in-vivo practice (PSST-P) and individual client-cen- 
tred relationship therapy (RT). Results, based on child, teacher and parent 
reports of behaviour immediately after treatment and one year after treat- 
ment. showed that youth in both PSST conditions showed significant de- 
creases in externalizing behaviour and improvements in prosocial behaviour. 
Results also indicated youth recei ing PSST-P showed greater changes at 
post treatment in relation to child functioning at school than children in the 
PSST group. 

Some programs that arc school based have shown to improve prosocial compe- 
te. ce and reduce at-risk behaviour. Schinke, Botvin & Oriandi ( 1991 ), in reviewing 
approaches to substance abuse, found that the most effective programs were broad 
based personal and social skills training. Components of effective interventions in- 
cluded; general problem-solving and decision-making skills, general cogni- 
tive skills for resisting interpersonal or media influences, skills for increasing self- 
control and self-esteem, adaptive coping strategies for relieving stress and anxiety 
through the use of cognitive coping skills or behavioural relaxation techniques, gen- 
eral interpersonal skills and general assertive skills (Schinke et uL 1991 ) 

Reviewing family, schorl and community-based primary prevention programs 
aimed at strengthening children’s psychosocial health. Weissberg, Caplan & Harwood 
(1991) concluded that school-based programs have shown to improve prosocial com- 
petence and decrease at-risk behaviour. School-based programs that have shown the 
most promise incorporate personal and social skills training with efforts to impact 
student knowledge, altitudes and behavioural competence. Weissberg et al. { 1991 ) 
build a case for school-based programs that are ecologically oriented, where skills 
training focuses on teaching skills as well as providing realistic and meaning- 
ful opportunities to use the skills within established structures to provide rein- 
forcement for effective skill application. They also identify a particularly prom- 
ising direction for prevention research — to create multi-year, classroom- 
based skills training approaches that are at the centre of larger multilevel-systems 
efforts to promote social competence and health. 
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A program that was designed specifically to curb antisocial behaviour focused 
on increasing opportunities, skills and rewards for children in order to develop 
prosocial bonding to the family, school and peers (Hawkins. Catalano, Morrison, 
O'Donnell. Abbott, Day, 1992; Hawkins, Doueck & Lishner, 1988). The purpose of 
the classroom and school components were to increase child involvement and attach- 
ment to teachers and prosocial peers. The family-based component targeted the im- 
provement of family management skills and conflict resolution regarding home and 
school misconduct. Other components of the program included peer-focused social 
skills training and community-focused interventions that included career education 
and counselling. Hawkins and colleagues (1988) report that low achievers in the 
seventh grade showed more bonding to school and less serious misbehaviour as meas- 
ured by suspensions and expulsions from school than did their low-achieving control 
counterparts. Results of another program show that (Hawkins et al., 1992) children 
who were exposed to the intervention process from grades one through four showed 
a reduction in delinquent behav iour compared to the control group. Follow-up evalu- 
ations with these children in the fifth grade showed lower delinquency initiation than 
the control group. 

When designing programs educators must pay particular attention to addressing 
the specific needs of the children and youth with whom they are working. When 
designing programs many factors must be taken into account: language that is con- 
sistent with the values, traditions and beliefs of ethnic and cultural groups; gender, 
age; and developmental characteristics (American Psychological Association Com- 
mission on Violence and Youth, 1993). Programs that are implemented must be 
evaluated and improved upon on an ongoing hasis so that the objectives and goals of 
the program are being met (American Psychological Association Commission on 
Violence and Youth, 1993). When programs have limited effect it is important to 
realize that there are many societal factors that come into play. For instance, there 
may be an acceptance of aggression and violence in specific contexts such as corpo- 
ral punishment, media violence and firearms. The impact of the program may also be 
influenced by the social and economic contexts that the children live in. such as 
poverty, social and economic inequality, prejudice, racism and the misunderstanding 
of cultural differences (American Psychological Commission on Violence and Youth, 
1993). 



Social Perspective-Taking , Empathy and Role-Taking 

Some k luted r e search findings regarding social perspective-taking, empathy and 
role-playing have been provided by Chandler ( 1973) and others. Typically young 
children are unable to accurately assess the informational needs of others and have 
been shown to fail at tasks which require genuine empathy and cooperation (Chan- 
dler & Greenspan. 1972). Coder normal developmental circumstances, this initial 
egocentric orientation has been shown to give way gradually to a more perspective 
style of thought which makes possible new levels of social cooperation and compe- 
tence (Loop. 1972). When developed, social pei spectiv e-taking refers to the ability 
to understand another's thinking and feeling about a situation, essentially to 
put nncselt in another’s shoes (Krough, l‘>85). As Nueh. it i> similar to the develop- 
ment of empathy . 
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A number of studies (cited in Chandler, 1973) support the view that prosocial 
behaviour is linked to the development of age-appropriate role-taking or perspec- 
tive-taking skills and have demonstrated that a variety of forms of social deviuney 
are associated with persistent egocentric thought. Persons demonstrating develop- 
mental delays in the acquisition of these skills have been shown to systematically 
misread societal expectations, to misinterpret the actions and intentions of others and 
to act in ways w hich were judged to he disrespectful of the rights of others. 

In a classic study Chandler ( 1973) found that intervention efforts which focused 
on specific training of role-taking skills substantially reduced the high level of 
social egocentrism which had previously characterized the adolescents in his 
study. The measurable impact of his remedial training program outweighed 
changes resulting from other intervention efforts and from changes attribut- 
able simply to the passage of time. As well, observed changes in role-taking 
skills were associated with a reduction in the amount of reported delin ment 
behaviour eighteen months later. More recent research has supporteo the 
effectiveness of role-play as a way of helping youngsters adopt the perspec- 
tive of and empathize with others (Byrnes, 1988; Torney-Purta, 1981). 

Another study (Krogh, 1985) which utilized primary children as subjects 
investigated the efficacy of role-play and structured discussion for enhancing 
perspective-taking skills. Since there was significant growth for both role- 
play and structured discussion subjects when compared to those in a control 
group at each primary level, the author recommended that teachers/counsel- 
lors use both role-play and structured discussion in order to elicit participation 
from children with varying learning styles and to keep interest high. 
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Implications of Research Findings 

The foregoing review of the literature has a number of implications for the de- 
sign of a school-based violence prevention program. First, although it is important to 
be aware of the many risk factors associated with the development of violence in 
children and adolescents, the school system must concentrate its efforts tin risk vari- 
ables such as poor impulse or emotional control, learned violent responses and poor 
peer relations, which it can directly effect. Other risk factors which cannot be changed 
within schools must he addressed hv other institutions within the community. 

Second, theories of aggression show that since aggression is a learned behaviour 
it can he unlearned and replaced with prosocial. non-aggressive behaviour. Further- 
more. intervening states connect background and situational factors (antecedent con- 
ditions) to aggressive outcomes. These intervening protective factors, i.e. caring 
adults besides parents, development of high selfesteem, internal locus of control, 
problem-solving skills; cognitive factors, i.e. aggressive heliefs, scripts, scenarios 
and biases; and affective states i.e. empathy, anger, frustration, guilt and fear are 
amenable to change in ways that prevent, reduce oi block aggressive cxpicssion. 

Thirdly, the following identified research findings regauling violence and ag- 
gicssmn have to he carefully considering when designing and implementing vio- 
lence prcvenlmn piogiammcN 
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• Because adolescence is a time of heightened violence, it is important to begin 
interventions as early as possible to interrupt and redirect processes related tc 
the development of violent behaviour. 

• Since violent acts occur most often during arguments with an acquaintance, en- 
hancing social skills and peer relations is important. 

• Because normal control over impulses is necessary for the control of aggression, 
anger management and social problem solving must contain impulse control 
steps. Children and youth need to learn to adapt a reflective rather than an im- 
pulsive style. 

• The affective state of anger must be addressed as affective aggression is driven 
or at least accompanied by anger. 

• The abilities to generate alternative solutions to problems and manage 
frustration must be addressed since instrumental aggression is directed 
towards achieving a desired goal and often includes frustration. 

• As people arc more likely to aggress if they see a threat or provocation as delib- 
erate or malicious in intent, i.e. attributional bias, improved social -perspective 
skills will open their thinking to alternative, less anger-provoking interpreta- 
tions of other people's behaviour. 

• Since aggressive responses in general are inhibited when people are afraid to 
aggress or anticipate feelings of guilt, children and youth need to clearly under- 
stand the consequences of aggressive behaviour. 

• Because people are less likely to aggress if they have a range of alternatives from 
vv Inch to choose, the skill to execute these alternatives, and the expectation that 
they will lead to a positive outcome, young people need to learn how to both 
generate and practice effective alternatives to aggression. 

• The antisocial behaviour of “at risk" youth can be decreased in structured 
groups when these youth are mixed with prosocial peers due to the influ- 
ence of the beliefs and behaviours of other group members. 

• As poor peer relations contribute to later antisocial behaviour and ag- 
gressiveness is the single most important reason for a child to be re- 
jected, it is essential to teach social problem-solving skills. 

Fourthly, theory and research -based violence prevention programs that have pro- 
duced positive behavioural change confirm the importance of targeting the 
foregoing variables for change. The most effective programs have been mul- 
tidimensional and have included components to address the following topics: 

• Selfesteem enhancement 

• Awareness of the negative consequences of violence 

• Improvement of social perspective-taking skills 

• Anger management 

• Generation of non-violent solutions to interpersonal problems 

• Training of youth to follow specific steps to solve interpersonal problems, i.e. 
social problem-solving skills training 

Finally, structured class discussions which include role-playing as a significant 
component have proven m he an effective method of implementing these changes. 
In addition, the class discussion technique, which is described in more detail in the 
next section, meets the following conditions of an effective strategy: 
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the establishment of a positive relationship with a earing adult 
the development of prosocial attachment and bonding to peers and school 
the integrating of antisocial youth with prosocial peers 

peer group and instructor reinforcement of non-violent, prosocial ways of solv- 
ing interpersonal problems 

the development of self esieem through the enhancement of personal 
co mpetence 

By reviewing the literature we have identified ke> areas to focus on in order to 
facilitate change. The goal of our program is to provide teachers and counsellors 
with a comprehensive, yet realistic tool that they can implement with their students 
in the classroom that will strengthen children’s prosocial beliefs and interper- 
sonal skills. If youth can learn to address and cope with violence in their 
world we will have provided them with invaluable life learning. 
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Ill The Class Discussion Technique 



E ach developmental level section in this guidance book contains a number 
of class discussion sessions based on a model we developed by integrating re- 
search from three counselling areas: developmental counselling, group coun- 
selling and the “Egan" model of counselling. (The reader is directed to two 
previous publications [Allans Nairne, 1992) and (Allan & Nairne, 1993] for a com- 
prehensive description of this model.) These sessions help children explore prob- 
lems, understand the problem from an expanded frame of reference and act construc- 
tive^ in their classroom and school. The class discussions emerge from a series of 
sequenced and structured questions. The class discussion technique presented in this 
manual utilizes a common method and skills. 

The Method 

A typical session begins with an introduction and warm-up, proceeds through an 
exploration, understanding and action step phase, and closes with a summary (termi- 
nation). You will notice that some sessions do not proceed through each of these live 
phases. This occurs with some topics when a particular phase of the discussion re- 
quires an extended time frame for optimum theme development. Most class discus- 
sions, however, proceed through all of the following five phases. 

Introduction and Warm-up 

Begin each discussion with an introduction and warm-up of three to five min- 
utes. It captures the interest of the class and prepares them for the upcoming discus- 
sion. 

During the warm-up, ask closed questions, which can be answered with raised 
hands. Using the question “How many of you . . . ?" followed by some general 
inquiries about the topic involves the children in a non-threatening way. The chil- 
dren's responses to the warm-up questions also enable you to assess their general 
feeling about the topic. No actual discussion takes place during the introduction and 
warm-up. 

Exploration 

The exploration part of each discussion lasts for about ten minutes with primary 
children and fifteen minutes with junior/intermediates. During this time, have the 
children explore their thoughts and feelings about the topic by answering open ques- 
tions that move sequentially from the general to the specific. When discussing the 
topic of friendship, for example, follow the general question “What are friends?” 
with “What do you like about having a friend?” and “Can you tell me about a time 
when you did something with a friend?” 

During this stage, children often relate experiences from their lives. As each 
child speaks, you listen attentively, capture the essence of the story, reflect it 
back U *he child and then move on to another member of the class, The goal 
is to help each child express personal thoughts and feelings. 
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Understanding 

With *he third phase, which also lasts about ten to fifteen minutes, comes a con- 
scious shift from exploring to understanding and from self to others; that is, moving 
the frame of reference from seif to other people and to seeing other persp : . lives. In 
this section of the discussion, help the children gain some insight into and under- 
standing of the dynamics in the issue. This is the place for more complex What? ^ 
How? and occasionally Why ? questions, such as, “How would a person feel if he/she 
didn't have any friends?" “How can you lose a friend?" and “Who is responsible for 
keeping friends?" J 

Action Steps i 

In the five to ten minutes of the action step section of each discussion, you move 
into action and hchu\iouru! change by facilitating the generation of specific, 
concrete ideas that will help the children cope more constructively with a 
difficult aspect of their lives. Children frequently employ ineffective behav- j 

iours and strategies when dealing with their problems because they have not 
learned effective stiategies. Questions like “If a person would iike a friend, 
how can he/she make a friend?" induce movement to action steps. In this 
stage, children have an opportunity to learn new adaptive skills from their 
peers. gf 

-a 

Termination 

At the end of the discussion, provide a summary of the session and closure. You 
can determine what the children learned hy asking, “What did you learn from today's 
discussion?" Another approach is to have the studenvs write about what they have 
learned in their activity books or journals. This pro\ ides time for solitary reflection 
on the ideas, principles and actions that have been discussed as well as for integra- -J 
lion. With the older students we arrange to have the discussions before recess and 
Litter the break they then write the key learnings m their journals. 

In sum. our class discussion technique addresses three distinct factors to produce j 

(lie desired change in behaviour. The exploration phase concentrates on the ** 

relationship between you and the class members. The understanding phase 
focuses on new cognitive and affective “learnings," and the action phase ^ 
emphasizes specific ' ehavioural change. Four specific leader skills are also 
needed throughout the phases for the discussions to be successful. 



The Skills 

Children need to led safe and secure in order to develop new awareness and 
insight and to attempt changes in their behaviour. By using the skills of respect, 
genuineness, accurate empathy and concreteness throughout each phase of the class 
discussions, you can assist in the development of such an environment. 

Respect in the helping process means prizing others simply because they are 
human beings. Respect must be more than an attitude. It must become a \ due that is 
expressed beha\ lourallv in the ways you work with the children. 

Caring about the wellarc of children and considering each child to be a 
unique human being shows respect. Viewing children as capable of generating 
effective and helpful strategies demonstrates respect for tl *:m, Additionally* 
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attending and listening actively, suspending erilical judgment and communicating 
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emphatic understanding are respectful behaviours. 
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(Genuineness. like respect, is a value expressed in a set of behaviours. Genuine ;2 






people relate deeply toothers and help as part of their lifestyle. They do not pul on or 
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take off these roles at will. They are spontaneous, open and non-defensive. 
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Accurate empathy is listening to the child and then communicating your under- 
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standing ol w hat he/she is feeling and the experiences and behaviours underly ing the 






feelings. In its truest sense, accurate empathy is the ability to put yourself in the 
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child's shoes and then express your perceptions of his/her world. When using accu- - 
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rate empathy you understand the core messages being expressed by the child and 
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then respond fairly frequently , but briefly, to the main features of these messages: 
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experiences, behaviours, feelings. The formula “You feel . . . because . . gets at the 
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heart of the communication of accurate empathy. Accurate empathy is not mere 
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parroting, restating, repeating or rephrasing. You look for the essence of the message 
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and then communicate your understanding of it. When using accurate empathy , you 
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dig down into what the child might be only half-saying or implying. The following 
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is an example of an accurate cmputhic response: ^ 






Child* My mom and dad lold me last night that we are turning to another city 
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at Raster break. Today at recess I didn't even want to play skipping S 
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with my friends. 
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Teacher: You’re sad because moving means leaving ail your friends. 






When joined with respect and genuineness, accurate empathy estab- - 
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iishes rapport with children. Ii ?ates trust and openness and increases the 4 
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level of sell -exploration. Thi ill of accurate empathy is useful in every 
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stage of the class discussion model. _£ 






Concreteness is the last of the skills essential to the class discussion tech- 
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tiique When children talk about themselves, they do so in terms of expert- 
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cnees (the things that happen to them) behaviours (what they do or fail to do) 'Z 
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and affect (the feelings and emotions that accompany and relate to experi- ^ 
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cnees and behaviours) If t he problem is not clear, you must gently probe 01 
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question the child so that specific relevant, concrete experiences, heha' - 






iours. and feelings are expressed. Questions such as “What happened next?" 
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"What did you do then?" and “How did you feel?" elicit more concrete explora- 






lion than Why questions, which children frequently cannot answer. 






You provide the structure for the discussion by using carefully prepared ques- 
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tions that focus on the goal of each phase. You create, through the use of the lour 
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skills, a sale, cohesive classroom climate in which all members feel accepted and 
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free to express their thoughts and feelings, gain insight and learn new ways of behav 






ing. Below you will find a summary oj the methodology used in our model. 
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Classroom Discussion Model and Methodology 
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Staj*es of Session Ooai of Stage Typical Types 

of Questions 



1 . Introduction and 
and Warm-up 
3-:v minutes 



To introduce the topic 
and get everyone 
involved. 



CLOSED QUESTIONS: 
(require “yes" or “no" 
answers) “How many of 
you...?" 






2. Exploration 

1 0- 1 5 minutes 



To help the students 
explore the problem 
by knowing and 
veibaluing their own 
thoughts and feelings 



OPEN QUESTIONS: 
Wiiat ? Move from 
general “What is...?" 
“What experiences have 
you had with...?" 

“What does. ...mean to 
you?" 



3 Understanding 
10-15 minutes 



To help the students 
objectively understand 
the problem area by 
moving their frame of 
reference from self to 
other people and 
seeing other 
perspectives. 



OPEN QUESTIONS: 
What? How? Why ? 

“For what reasons would 
someone...?" 

“How would the other 
person feel?" 

“How could.. . happen?" 



4 Action Steps 
5-10 minutes 



I 



5. 



i 



Termination 
2-5 minutes 



To activate a sense ol 
responsibilit) in the 
students by helping 
them move into action. 

'to provide an 
opportunity for students 
to verhali/.e and write 
about new awareness 
and learnings. 



OPEN QUESTIONS: 
What? “What can you do 
to deal with... 0 " 



“What have you learned 
from today's discussion?" 
“Can you write the key 
points in your activity book 
or journal?" 
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IV The Themes and Session Plan 



I n order lo meet the needs anJ stages of the variety of age -groups in the 
school system. we have designed three separate Violence Prevention Programmes. 
Although all of the programmes are meant to he implemented in a similar wav. the 
ones written lor Primary (kindergarten to grade three) and Jtinior/Iniermediate (grades 
four to six) students are primarily developmental and concrete in nature. The Sec- 
ondary Level Programme includes more abstract concepts and remedial components. 

E:\cn though the programmes are different, (he dividing line between them is not 
meant to he rigid and each discussion leader will need to assess the group or class of 
students in terms of their developmental level. For example, leaders may find (hat 
some children in the fourth grade, especially those with limited prev ious experience 
discussing affective topics, may he more responsive to the primary themes. Simi- 
larly. groups of sixth graders who have had considerable experience participating in 
cooperative learning activities w ill enjoy the focus of the secondary themes. 



The Theme Topics 

Kach programme addres. as four theme topics: Exploring and Understanding 
Emotions. Managing Emotions (especially auger). Nonviolent Social Problem Solv- 
ing and Violence Awareness, and targets both the alfeetive and cognitive domains. 
The goal of the themes is to promote emotional and social growth and development 
and the learning of prosoeial attitudes and behaviour. 

We recommend that (he themes and the sessions within each theme he presented 
in the order in which they are listed. Often the session lo session and theme to theme 
learning is cumulative and the sequencing provided leads to a fuller understanding 
both within and across the themes. Because of its affective emphasis it is important 
to begin and thereby anchor she programme with the theme on emotions. 



Programme and Session Time Frames 

As each programme contains from sixteen to nineteen sessions, we suggest that 
the sessions he scheduled twice a week with several days between them, e.g. Monday 
and Thursday or Tuesday and Friday. This type of schedule allows the programme to 
he completed in from eight to ten weeks. With one session per week it is more 
difficult to maintain momentum and enthusiasm and three weekly sessions provide 
insufficient time for the integration of new information or follow-up activities. 

The length ot each session will depend to a large extent on (he "collective" at- 
tention span of the group or the class. Typically the time for each session will he: 
Kindergarten: twenty minutes 
Grades one and two: twenty -five minutes 
Grades three and tour: thirty minutes 
Grades five and six: thin v -five minim s 
Guide* seven to twelve. !oitv to fills minutes 
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In clementary/middle school it is best to schedule the sessions prior to a 
break (recess or lunch) so that the children have the opportunity to relax and 
reorient themselves before their next class. We have presented the pro- 
gramme during the last period of the school day, but some students say they 
are tired at that time and would prefer to have it earlier in the day. 

The Class Discussion Questions 

The session questions are designed to help students explore and understand their 
thoughts and feelings regarding the session topics. The discussion leader may omit 
certain questions if they don't seem appropriate or relevant for their group or class 
and can add question .. that 'Tit" into the flow of the discussion. It is always essential 
to ensure that an understanding of the session topic proceed the action steps. 

Within the sessions, we have provided information for the leader in brackets [ ] 
and session suggestions in round brackets/parenthesis ( ). The information and 

suggestions are not meant to be exhaustive and both discussion leaders and students 
will undoubtedly think of many other possibilities. The dynamics of anger provided 
in the "Anger Diagram" seem particularly interesting to secondary students. 

The Skill Steps 

A skill steps component is included in the understanding phase of many ses- 
sions. W r ith groups and classes containing a number of children w ith w r eak prosocial 
skills, the discussion leader will need to add probing, concrete questions, such as the 
following, to stimulate the generation of the skill steps: "What do you do to show' 
someone that you are listening to them? What’s the first thing that you do when you 
w ant to join an ongoing activity? Would I look at Tommy or look away from him? 
Would I sit quietly or turn around in my chair?" 

As the skill steps are generated they should be written on the chalkboard or on a 
chart. Sometimes it is easier to initially write the steps on the board and then later 
either transfer them to a chart or have a student reproduce them. Kindergarten and 
early primary students benefit from the addition to the steps of simple pictures. 

When modelling the skill steps it is a good idea for the discussion leader to 
express the process steps that arc involved verbally. For example, he/she might say: 

"1 feel myself getting angry. What's the first step? I remember. I say ‘stop? I have 
to stop everything and figure out the smart thing to do here. Then I take some deep 
breaths. What next? I'll say, Tm not going to get myself in trouble!' That helps. 

Now. what's the next step?" and so on. By using this Think Out Loud strategy the 
implicit cognitive process that you want to students to learn is made explicit. 

W'hen the steps have been modelled by the discussion leader, he/she can proceed 
to model them w ith a student. After this, student volunteers can be asked to demon- 
strate the steps while the rest of the group or class observes. The leader will have to 
base the amount of time spent modelling the steps in a particular session on the needs 
of his/her particular students. ^ 

The Role-Plays 

In this programme, students at all ages arc asked to role-play and practice their 
new skills. The majority of students enjoy role-playing and careful consideration by 
the leader of the composition of the pair and group members usually enables even the 
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more reluctant students to become involved in the role-plays. 

Usually the role-playing of primary and junior/intermediate students seems to 
be most successful when the children practice ; n pairs. Primary students can easily 
relate to the idea of a “learning partner’' while junior/intermediate students seem to 
enjoy the term “learning buddy.” As much as possible* children need to be assigned 
to supportive partnerships and same-sex complementary pairs, e.g. extrovert- intro- 
vert, are preferable. If the pair works well together, they can continue to role play 
with one another throughout the programme. If they are unable to help each other 
demonstrate the skills or steps, changes should be made. Occasionally elementary 
school-aged children with limited self-control cannot participate successfully in this 
type of activity with another child. In this case, the discussion leader may be able to 
find a way to practice with the child or he/she can sit and observe a pair demonstrate 
the prosocial behaviours. 

With secondary students, preassigned permanent groups of four seem to provide 
the best opportunities for learning. The groups should include a mixture of personal- 
ity types with a leader and a quiet member in each group. At this age level groups 
containing both boys and girls can usually work together effectively. 

We have provided the discussion leader with some suggested role-plays/prob- 
lem situations at the end of the theme whenever they are included in the theme ses- 
sions. We urge the leader, however, to provide specific situations from the class- 
room, playground, neighbourhood or home that are relevant to his/her students when- 
ever possible. When using our “generic” situations older students seem to enjoy 
choosing a role-play situation from cards on which they are individually written. 

To our delight, we have found that many secondary students enjoy creating their 
own role-plays based on real-life experiences they have encountered. If they do this, 
the groups will need to be provided with some additional time so that they can deter- 
mine a way to present the situation to the class and then demonstrate their new skills. 
As senior students gain experience in and assume more responsibility for their own 
roie-plays, the leader can assist by prompting, coaching and encouraging them. 

Our experience has been that secondary students are very enthusiastic about role- 
playing, probably because of its inherent dramatic possibilities. Some groups will 
want to do more than one role-play in a session. As long as each group has the 
opportunity to participate in a role play and time allows, additional role-playing should 
be welcomed. Whenever a group successfully demonstrates nonviolent, prosocial 
behaviour, the leader should praise the effort by leading a round of hearty applause. 

Follow-Up Activities 

The last action step in each session includes a termination activity which is dc 
signed to help the students reflect on what they have learned. The goal of these 
activities is to orovide both closure to the session and either a class or individual 
record of the programme that students can keep for future reference or review. At the 
end of the Primary Level Programme, we have included Big Book Activities. For the 
Junior/Intermcdiate Level Programme there are Journal Activities and for secondary 
students we have suggested individual Keepsake Journal Records. The discussion 
leader may substitute alternative, meaningful follow-up activities. 

Additional session extensions might include having students copy the S.T.A.R. 
steps on 3” x 5” cards and tape them to a corner of their desk or keep them in 
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their pockets for reference outside the classroom. As well students can cre- 
ate bulletin board displays containing the steps on posters or charts for the 
classroom or school hallways. Students should be continually encouraged, 
by their instructor and peers, to use and transfer their new skills to real-life 
situations that they encounter. 

We hope that the Violence Prevention Programmes contained in this book are 
“user-friendly.” We have attempted through our research, methodology and struc- 
tured, detailed session plans to provide the discussion leader with all the resources 
that they need to launch a proactive, effective programme to modify violent attitudes 
and behaviour. We know that the implementation of dearly focused Violence Pre- 
vention Programmes i i the school system can make a substantial contribution to- 
wards providing a k>nj:-term solution to the problem of violence. 
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V The Programme Evaluation 



s wim an guidance programmes icacners anu counsellors need to conduct 
txon-gomg evaluations at the end of each unit in order to assess what chances 
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i senes of questions with blank space tor the students to write in their thoughts and 
eelings. We ha\e noticed that we receive more ineaninglu! feedback when students 
io not have to put their name on the feedback sheet. Sometimes we pieeede the 
written feedback with verbal discussion which often stimulates a richer response on 
he forms. 

Our evaluations indicate that the students thoroughly enjoy the programme and 
dentif> many learning advances for themselves: 

The problem solving and anger control sections of the programme were far more 
ponCilar ) then the empathy training ( i5v< ). 
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involvement in designing problem activities for enacting or discussing ( ). 

• Other suggestions included bringing in teenagers who had worked through these 
problems, acting out problems that had happened that day in school and prov id 
mg more time for every one to talk. 

When we asked students what they learned from the violence prevention pro- 
gramme iliey were quick to identify a wide range of behaviours and concepts. We 
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Programme Evaluation 



Feelings; 



Empathy: 



Talking to myself: 



Direct Action: 



Moral Development: 



Learning Outcomes 

Understand my feelings. 

Understand other people’s feelings. 

Express feelings instead of violence. 

How to be kind and assertive. 

Tell your feelings to people you trust. 

Think about other people’s feelings. 

Calling people names hurts them. 

How to understand gangs, peer pressure and 
bullies. 

Don’t laugh at others. 

I learned how to put myself in other people’s 
shoes when they are feeling hurt, sad or 
mad. 

How to talk to myself. 

How to calm myself down. 

Think before l do anything. 

Not to let anger control my mind. 

How to say No. 

How to control myself and my anger. 

When you get mad, wait for a few moments. 
How to get out of a situation where I don’t 
feel comfortable. 

Don’t fight; ignore it. 

I learned how to avoid peer pressure. 

Don’t join gangs because it could be hard to 
get out. 

Stop before you reach for the trigger. 

Hitting someone is wrong. 

Talk and do not use your fists. 

Violence should not be used. 

You should never do something that you 
think is wrong. 




What was interesting to us was that though the students did not rate the empathy 
training exercises very highly they clearly indicated by the number of responses that 
it was a significant learning outcome for them. 
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Session 1: Your Feelings 



( 1) Introduction 

Today we are going lo start a series of times together when you are going to have 
a chance to talk about a iol ot things. During these times, there are two rules that 
I want you to follow: ( I ) Raise your hand if you have something you want to say 
and ( 2 ) Listen w hen other people are speaking. We w ill get together every (day ) 
at (tune). Today we are going lo talk about toolings. 

\\ arm-up Questions 

1 Flow many ol you know what feelings are* 

2 How main ot vou don't icallv know what feelines are.’ 

* + m S- 

3. 1 low many of you have lots of feelings? 

4. How many of you don’t have many feeling ■? 

3. How many of you talk ahoiii your feelings * 

6. How many ot you don’t talk about your feelings? 

(2) Kxploration 

1 What are feelings .* | Something inside our body that we can't see or touch. | 

2. Who has feeling ? 

3. What kinds of feelings do children have that feel good/comfortable? 

4. What kinds of feelings do children have that don’t feel good/comfortable . 

5. Can you tell us about a time when you had a good feeling? 

6. Can you tell us about a time when you had a feeling you didn't like? 

(3) Understanding 

1 How does your body feel inside when you have feelings? (Feel hot. heart 
heals faster, tight muscles, queasy stomach. | 

2 How do you know what name to give your feelings? [Think about what 
happened.) 

3 Do feelings always stay the same? 

4. Is it all right it) tell people how you feel? 

5. How do you tell people how you leol? (Say . "I feel __ _ 



(4) Action Steps 

1. W'ilh your learning partner. 1 want you lo pretend that you are in the situa- 
tions I describe, decide on the (ceding and then say, “! feel Bach 

of you vvill have two situations. (See suggested role-plays.) After you have 
practised, you will have a chance to show- the whole class the feelings you 
had. 

2. Big Book Activity. 
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(1) Introduction 

Who can remember what we talked about last time? Today, we are going to talk 
some more about one of the feelings that you said you had sometimes... sadness. 



Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you 

2. How many of you 

3. How many of you 

4. How many of you 

5. How many of you 



feel sad sometimes? 
never feel sad? 

think that teachers feel sad sometimes? 

think parents feel sad? 

think that everyone feels sad sometimes? 



( 2 ) 



Exploration 

1 . What is sadness? 

2. What kinds of things make children sad? 

3. Can you tell us about a time when you felt sad? What happened? What did 
you do? What did you say? 



(3) Understanding 

1 . What kinds of things do children do when they feci sad? Does everyone act 
the same? 

2. If you notice that someone in your class is feeling sad, what can you do? 

3. When you feel sad, what can you do to feel better? 

4. If you feel sad about something, do you think you will always feel that way? 



(4) Action Steps 

1. Big Book Activity. 




Session 3: Fear 



(1) Introduction 

For the last two times during our talks, we have discussed feelings. Who can 

remember what feeling we talked about last time? Today we are going to talk 

about a different feeling... fear. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you get scared sometimes? 

2. How many of you never get scared? 

3. How many of you were scared of something when you were small, but aren’t 
anymore? 

4. How many of you think everyone gets scared once in awhile? 

12) Exploration 

1. What is fear? 

2. What kinds of things can children be afraid ot? 

3. When can feeling afraid be a good feeling to have? [When there is a real 
threat to your afety.| 

4. When is feeling afraid not a good feeling? [When the fear is imaginary or 
unrealistic.] 

5. Can you tell us about a time when you were afraid? How did your body 
feel? What did you do? 

(3) Understanding 

1 . For what reasons do children get scared? [They don’t know what something 
is, e.g. a big, noisy machine. They don't know if something will hurt them 
or not, e.g. a big dog. | 

2. What should you do if you feel scared? [Talk to someone you trust about 
your feelings. Relax — take deep breaths. If it's not dangerous, try what you 
are afraid of doing.] 

3. Do children overcome a lot of their fears as they get older? Why? 

(4) Action Steps 

1. With your learning partner, I tt'ant you to pretend that yo u are in the situa- 
tions that I describe and then tell what you could do so you don't feel so 
afraid. (See suggested role-plays.) You will be able to tell the clors what 
you could do to handle your fear when you have finished. 

2. Big Book A'.tr.ity. 
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Session 4: Happiness 



(1) Introduction 

Today we are going to talk about another feeling. Who can remember what 

feeling we talked about last time?... the time before that? The feeling we are 

going to talk about today, is happiness. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you feel happy all of the lime? 

2. How many of you feel happy most of the time? 

3. How many of you don't feel happy very often? 

4. Is there anyone who never feels happy? 

(2) Exploration 

1. What is happiness? 

2. What kinds of things make children happy? 

3. How does your body feel when you are happy? 

4. Can you tell us about the happiest time in your life? How did your body 
feel? What did you do? 

(3) Understanding 

1. Can children make themselves feel happy? How? 1 Do nice things for other 
people. Do nice things for themselves.] 

2. What can you do to make other people feel happy ? A friend ? Y our brother/ 
sister? Your mom or dad? Your teacher? 

3. What things can you do to make yourself feel happy? 

4. For w hat reason ■> should you do nice things for others and yourself? 1 Makes 
you feel good inside. 1 

(4) Action Steps 

1 . When other people do nice things for you it is a gt od idea to thank them and 
tell them how much you appreciate what they did. This will encourage 
them to do nice things for you again. With your learning partner I want you 
to pretend you are in these situations and tell your partner what you would 
say. You will each get two situations. (See suggested role-plays.) 

2. Big Book Activity. 
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Session 5: Others’ Feelings — Empathy 



(1) Introduction 

For the last four times we have been talking about your feelings. Today we are 

going to talk about feelings again, but we are going to discuss recognizing and 

understanding other people's feelings. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you usually know how other people are feeling? 

2. How many of you find it hard to figure out how other people are feeling? 

3. How many of you know what to do when you notice that someone else is 
upset? 

4. How many aren't sure what to do when someone is upset ! 

(2) Exploration 

1 . What kinds of feelings do other people have ? (The same ones you have.] 

2. How can you try to figure out how someone else is feeling? I Watch the 
person: see how they look (face) and what they are doing. Listen to the 
person. Hear what they say and how they say it.] 

3. Can you tell us about a lime when you figured out how someone else was 
feeling? 



(3) Understanding 

I For what reason is it important to understand how other people feel? [It 
helps you to understand others.) 

2. How can you help yourself know how someone else is feeling? [Put your- 
self in their shoes and think about how you would feel in their situation.) 

3. How can you let others know that you understand how they me fcJtng? 
| You can name the feeling, e.g. "You seem sad today." and/or you can offer 
to help, e.g. "You seem frustrated. Can I help you?") 

4. Are there any times that you should just leave someone else alone? [Yes. if 
they are very angry or upset.) 

(4) Action Steps 

1. With your learning partner 1 want you to pretend that you understand how 
someone else is feeling in the situation I give you and then tell what you 
would say to the person. You w ill get two situations each to practise. (See 
suggested role-plays.) After you have practised with your partner what you 
would do and say. 1 will give you some time to show the whole class. 

2. Big Book Activity. 
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Suggested Role-Plays 



Feelings 

Session 1: Your Feelings 
• Suggested role-plays 

a. You can't do your work at school, e.g. cutting, pasting, math, 

b. A classmate laughs at you when you give the wrong answer. 

c. Your friend/sister/brother won't let you play with him/her 

d. You get the present you were hoping for. 



Session 3: Fear 
• Suggested role-plays 

a. Your teacher wants you to read to the class. 

h. Your friend wants you to climb some monkey burs with him/her. 

c. Your mom wants you to pay the lady in the store for your chocolate bar. 

d. A big boy in your neighbourhood pushes you down on your way home from 
school. 



Session 4: Happiness 
• Suggested role-plays 

a. A teacher tells you how much she/he likes the way you listened to a story' 

b. A friend lets you play with his/her new kitten. 

c. Your mom tells you she appreciated your help in setting the table. 

d. Youi brother or sister pla\ s a game with you 



Session 5: Others’ Feelings — Empathy 
f Suggested role-plays 

a. A classmate spills his/her drink all over the floor, 
b After a math worksheet is handed back, a classmate starts to cry'. 

c. A friend doesn't get picked to play ^ game. 

d. A friend has a bad fall on the playground. 




Solving Problems With 



Classmates 




Session 1: 


Anger 


Session 2 : 


Frustration 


Session 3: 


How to Solve a Problem (S.T.A.R.) 


Session 4: 


Expressing Anger 


Session 5: 


Name Calling, Teasing and 
Put Downs 


Session 6: 


Fighting 



Suggested Role-PIays/Problems 
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Session 1: Anger 



(1) Introduction 

During our last five sessions, we talked about your feelings and other people's 
feelings. Today we are going to start another unit with six sessions in it and we 
are going to talk aoout another important feeling — anger — and solving prob- 
lems w jt h classmates. especially when we feel angry Let's start with some ques 
lions. 

Warm-up Que**.ons 

1. How many of you feel angry a lot? 

2. How many of you feel angry sometimes? 

3 Is there anyone w ho never feels angry ? 

4 How many ot you think that everyone gets angry sometimes? 

3 I low many ot you think that some people never get angry? 

(2) Exploration 

I What is anger * 

2. How do people look when they are angry? |Face: colour, eyebrows, mouth. 

Voice: tone. Body; stance, gesture, movement. | 

V What kinds of things do people do when they're angry? 

4. Can you tell us about the angriest time in your life? What happened? Wlu t 
did you do? What did you say? How did your body feel? 

(3) l iulerstanding 

1 . For what reasons do children ge* angry ’ 

2. In getting angry wrong? |Nu.) 

* W hat can be wrong about getting angry . 1 |What people do.) 

4 It children get mad and blow up or have a tantrum, what usually happens * 
| They do mean things. They get in trouble. | 

5 How do you feel after \oti do something mean or get m trouble? 

(4) Action Steps 

I. It is a good idea for children and all people) to learn how to control their 
angry feelings so they don't do mean things and get in trouble. Your body 
usually lets you know that you are getting angry by giving you warning 
signals. The first step to controlling anger is to “stop and calm down" as 
soon as you start to feel mad. I am going to teach you two tricks today that 
will help you to calm down. 

fa) The first trick is called “The Turtle Trick".... Close your eyes for a minute 
anti imagine a turtle in your head. Raise your thumb when you've got one.... 
now i mag me that someone i*. bugging the lurt.lt. ind see u pulling into Us 
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shell. Raise your thumb again when you’ve got this picture in your head.... 
now imagine yoLrself starting to get really angry at someone, just ready to 
blow up. Now imagine that you have a safe shell to pull into so you don’t do 
or say anything mean. Notice how good it feels to be in your shell. You 
can’t hurt anyone or you can’t get yourself in trouble. You’re in a cozy, safe 
place where you can relax for a minute and think about the best thing to do 
instead of blowing up. Raise your thumb when you can imagine yourself in 
your safe shell, feeling calm and powerful because you haven’t lost your 
temper.. ..when you’re ready, open your eyes and take a big stretch. 



(b) The second trick is “The Talk to Yourself Trick.” You can use this trick 
when you arc pretending that you are in your shell. You say things to your- 
self like: “Take a deep breath and relax,” “I can control my temper,” and *i 
won't get myself in trouble.” 

2. Big Book Activity 
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Session 3: How to Solve a Problem 
(S.T.A.R.) 



j „ - 

j 

| (1) Introduction 

j Who can remember what we talked about last time? Has anyone practised the 

“Turtle Trick” or the “Talk to Yourself Trick” when you got angry or frustrated? 
i Today we are going to talk about problems children have and learn some steps 

you can use to solve them. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you are good at solving problems? 

2. How many of you aren't very good at solving problems? 

3. How many of you sometimes have problems with your classmates? 

4. How many of you never have problems with your classmates? 



(2) Exploration 

1 . What is a problem? 

2. Does everyone have problems sometimes? 

3. What kinds of problems do children have with their classmates? 

4. Can you tell us about a time when you had a problem with a classmate? 
What happened? What did you do? How did you feel? 



(3) Understanding 

1 . Does anyone have any ideas about what you can do when you are having 
trouble solving a problem? 

2. There are four steps for solving problems that 1 think will help you. They 
are: 

( 1 ) Stop and calm down. 

(2) Think: What are my choices? 

(3) Act: Pick one choice and do it. 

(4) Reward yourself. 

The first letter of each step makes the word S.T.A.R. 



(4) Action Steps 

1 . Iam going to give you some problems that children sometimes have w ith 
their classmates. I want you to decide on some ideas to solve the problem 
and then pick the one that you think is best. We will check around with each 
pair after the problem to see what you decided. I have four problems for you 
to talk about. (Sec suggested problems.) 

2. Big Book Activity. 
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Session 4: Expressing Anger 



(1) Introduction 

Last time we talked about problems and you learned some steps you can use 

when you have a problem. What is the first step? Who can remember what the 

second step was?... the third step?.,, the last one? Sometimes if you fee) angry at 

a friend or classmate, a good way to solve the problem is to talk about it. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you think that friends (or classmates) get angry at one another 
sometimes? 

2. How many of you don’t think that friends (or classmates) ever get angry at 
one another? 

3. How many of you know how to talk about your angry feelings? 

4. How many of you don't know how to talk about your angry feelings? 

(2) Exploration 

1 . What things do friends (or classmates) do that make children mad? 

2. Is it “normal” to sometimes get angry at your classmates? 

3. Can you tell us about a time when you got angry at a classmate? What 
happened? What did you do? What did you say? 

(3) Understanding 

1 . When we get angry at our friends or classmates sometimes we blow up and 
say mean things and sometimes we try and hide our anger. Neither of these 
things solve the problem. A better way to solve a problem when you’re 
angry is to tell your friend or classmate how you feel about what happened. 
You should use “I” or “It” statements. Some examples are: “I don't like it 
when you interrupt me,” or “It bugs me when you take too long on the swing.” 

2. You just told me about some times when you got angry at a friend or class- 
mate. I want each of you who told me about a problem with a friend to tell 
us what you could have said using “I” or “It" statements to let your friend 
know how you felt. Who will start? 

(4) Action Steps 

1 . Iam going to tell you about some problems that friends (or classmates) arc 
having and one of them is feeling upset or angry. Using “I” or “It” sentences 
I want the upset person to tell her/his partner how she/he feels about what 
happened. You will each get two turns. I will give you chances to show the 
whole class what you said. (See suggested role-plays.) 

2. Big Book Activity. 
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Session 5: Name Calling, Teasing and 
Put Downs 



(1> Introduction 

Who can remember what we talked about last lime? What words should you use 
to start the sentences when you are telling a triend or classmate how you led? 
Today we are going to talk about leasing, name calling and put downs and what 
you can do to deal with this problem. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 I low many ot you ha\e ever been called a name sou didn’t like? 

2 How mans ot you like being called names? 

v How mans ol you don't like being called names.' 

4. Has ansone ever called someone else a name? 



(2) Exploration 

1. What is name-calling? 

2. What kinds ot names have you heard children call one another? 

3. Can you tell us about a time when someone called you a name you didn't 
like or teased you? How did you led? What did you do? 



(3) Understanding 

1. For what reasons do children call others names? (Trying to act ‘tough," 
trying to impress others, want reaction, displaced anger — angry at some- 
one else or about something else | 

2. How can you stop children from calling you names or teasing you? (Don't 
react: ignore it or walk away: say how you feel, or say. "Please stop or 1*11 



(4) Action Steps 

1 . With your learning partner 1 want you to practice these ways of responding 
to teasing. 1 will give each of you two times to practice and then some of 
you can show the class, i See suggested role-play s j 

2. Big Book Activ il\ . 
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Session 6: Fighting 



(1) Introduction 

Today is the last session we will have about solving problems with classmates 
and friends. Let’s review what we have talked about in our five sessions so far. 
What did we talk about in our first session... the second one... etc.? Today v/e are 
going to talk about fighting. 



Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you have ever seen a fight, a real one or one on T.V.? 

2. How many of you have never seen a fight? 

3. How many of you like watching a fight? 

4. How many of you don’t like watching a fight? 

5. How many of you have been in a real fight? 

6. How many of you have never been in a real fight? 



(2) Exploration 

1 . What is a fight? 

2. Can you tell us about a time when ou saw a fight? What did you like about 
it? What didn’t you like? How did you feel inside? 

3. If you have been in a fight can you tell us about it? How did you fee \ when 
you were fighting? How did you feel afterwards? 



Understanding 

1 . For what reasons do children fight? 

2. Does fighting solve problems? 

3. What happens (what are the consequences) if you fight at school? 

4. What happens (what are the consequences) if grown-ups fight? 

5. It you feel angry and want to fight or someone wants to fight with you, what 
can you do to avoid it? Let’s use our four problem solving steps. [ 1 . Stop 
and calm down. 2. Think: what are my choices? Walk away for now, talk 
to the person, or ask someone for help in solving the problem. 3. Act: do ihe 
best choice. 4. Reward yourself. | 



(4) Action Steps 



With your learning partner 1 want you to practice these ways of avoiding a 
fight. I will give you some situations that sometimes cause fights and I want 
you to pretend you are in the situation Follow the rule: Talk don’t hit. I 
will ask some of you to show the class your solutions. (See suggested role- 
plays.) 

Big Book Activity. 
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Suggested Role-Plays/Problems 



Solving Problems with Classmates 

Session 2: Frustration 
• Suggested role-plays 

a. You have to stay in the classroom at recess and finish your work. 

b. You can't figure out how to say a word in your reading book. 

c. Your teacher tells you to stop talking to your friend during quiet time. 

d. You can't skip a rope in P.E. 

e. You can't find your shoe in the morning. 

f. You made a mistake playing a game. 

g. Your parents say that you have to go to bea. 

h. Your team loses at a group game at recess. 

i. You lose a ticket selling contest. 

j. Your teacher won't let you go to the centre you want to go to. 



Session 3: How to Solve a Problem (S.T.A.R.) 

• Suggested problems 

a. You lost something you borrowed from a friend. 

b. A classmate takes something out of your lunch kit without asking. 

c. When you were playing tag, you ripped your friend’s sweater. 

d. You forgot your money for a field trip. 



Session 4: Expressing Anger 
• Suggested role-plays 

a. Your classmate keeps kicking your chair. 

b. A classmate borrows your eraser and won't give it back. 

c. A friend teases you about your clothes. 

d. A classmate bumps into you on purpose. 



Session 5: Name Calling, Teasing and Put Downs 
• Suggested role-plays 

a. Some children are calling you “teacher’s pet." 
h. Someone teases you about yuur name. 

c. Some kids laugh at you when you strike out in a baseball game 

d. Someone teases you about your glasses. 
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Session 6: Fighting 
• Suggested role-piays 

a. A classmate says that he/she is going to tattle on you. 

b. Someone cheats (doesn't follow the rules) in a game. 

c. A classmate grabs the soccer ball from you. 

d. Someone calls you a dummy. 
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Getting Along with Classmates 



Session 1: 


Making Friends 


Session 2: 


Joining In and Playing a Game 


Session 3: 


Taking Turns and Sharing 


Session 4: 


Asking a Favour and Showing 




Affection 


Session 5: 


Keeping Friends and Apologizing 



Suggested Role-Plays 
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Session 1: Making Friends 



(1) Introduction 

Today we are going to start some talks about something that children your age 

are always interested in... friends. We are going to talk about making friends, 

getting along with friends and keeping friends. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you have a friend? 

2. How many of you would like to have more friends? 

3. How many of you have a friend in this class? 

4. Does anyone have a friend in another class? 

(2) Exploration 

1. What is a friend? 

2. What's nice about having a friend? 

3. Can you tell us about a time when you did something with a friend? How 
did you feel? 

(3) Understanding 

1 . If you want to meet someone new and get to know them, you have to intro- 
duce yourself. Who knows how you introduce yourself to someone? [Hi, 
my name is John. What’s your name?| 

2. After you have introduced yourself, you need to start a conversation. Does 
anyone know how to start a conversation? What are good questions to ask? 
(Where do you live? Have you got any brothers or sisters? Do you have any 
pets? What games do you like to play? What did you do in school yester- 
day? What did you do on the weekend?! 

3. What are some good w iys to end a conversation? (Talk to you later, j 

(4) Action Steps 

1 Let’s practice introducing \ ourself and beginning and ending a conversa- 
tion. I'll give you some ideas for practising. You will both get lime to 
practice each situation. Be sure to help your learning partner if he or she 
forgets what to do. (See suggested role-plays). 1 will let you show the class 
what you practised when we have finished if you want to. 

2. Big Book Activity. 
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Session 2: Joining In and Playing a Game 



(1) Introduction 

Who can remember what we talked about last time? One of the best things about 
having a friend is that you have someone your ow n age to play with. Today we 
are going to talk about playing with other children... how you ask someone to 
play, join in and play games. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you like to play games with other children ? 

2. How many of you don't like to play games with other children? 

3. How many of you know how to ask someone to play with you? 

4. How many of you don't know how to ask someone to play with you? 



(2) Exploration 

1 . What kinds of games or centre or free-time activities can you play in your 
classroom? 

2. What kinds of games or activities can you do on the playground? 

3. Can you tell us about a time when you played with someone in the class- 
room or on the playground? What did you play? 



(3) Understanding 

1 . How do you ask someone to play with you? [Think of a game, say: Would 

you like to play with me?l 

2. If some childien are playing and you want to join in, how do you do it? 
[You need to ask in a polite, friendly way if you can join in.) 

3. Most games that children play have rules. How do you find out what the 
rules are? [Ask someone to tell you. 1 

4. Usually the rules of a game tell you who goes first and usually you have to 
take turns. Why is it important to follow the rules? 

5. If you play a game and win, what do you do? What do you do if you don't 
win? 



(4) Action Steps 

1. With your learning partner I want you to practice asking someone to play 
and join in a game. (Jive your partner ideas if he or she isn't sure how to do 
it. (See suggested role-plays) 

2. Big Book Activity. 
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Session 3: Taking Turns and Sharing 



(1) Introduction 

Last time we talked about plu> ing games. .. how you could ask someone to play 
a game and how you could join in. Today we are going to talk about two other 
important things you have to know in order to get along with your friends and 
classmates.... taking turns and sharing. 

Warm-up Questions 

1 . How many of you like taking turns when you play w» h a friend? 

2. How many of you don't like taking turns? 

3. How many of you like sharing w ith a friend? 

4. How many of \ou don't like sharing 1 ’ 

(2) Exploration 

1 . What does taking turns mean? 

2. Can you tell us about a time when vou took turns with a friend? 

3. What does sharing mean? 

4. Can >ou tell us about a time when you shared w ith a friend? 

(3) Understanding 

1 . For what reasons do you need to take turns or share .’ 

2. Do children like to play with children who don't take turns? Why not? 

3. Do children like to play with children who don't share? Why not? 

(4) Action Steps 

1 Often when you are olaying with a friend or classmate it is important to 
offer to take turns or share. I want you to work with your learning partner 
and make a taking turns or sharing plan for some situations. Decide what 
you could say. {See suggested role-plays.) I will let you show the class your 
plan of what to say w hen we have finished. 

2. Big Book Activity. 



GO 



